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ABSTRACT 



This lecture addresses the conditions of educational 



administration as a profession, drawing on the speaker's experience 
in evaluating 37 colleges of education. The thesis is that a radical 
reform movement in the profession of educational administration is 
essential to the survival of the profession. Accordingly, the present 
condition of educational administration is analyzed, and several 
proposals are offered to improve the condition. These include: 
developing a bifurcated program in which administrators, professors, 
and researchers take their theoretical work together and then move 
into either a program for administrators or a program for professors 
and researchers; recruiting graduate students in educational 
administration from teachers with a demonstrated capacity for 
leadership; and sharing the responsibility for preparing 
administrators with the public schools. Next, five "strands" of a 
reformed educational administration curriculum are delineated: (1) 
the theoretical study of administration; (2) the technical core of 
educational administration; (3) solution of problems through applied 
research and the development of administrative skills; (4) 
involvement in supervised practice; and (5) demonstration of 
competence. The paper concludes with a summarized series of 
recommendations for upgrading the professional status of educational 
administration . (TE) 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: REFORM PDQ OR RIP^ 



This is my third Division A invited lecture. I marvel 
at your stamina. In previous lectures, I attempted to 
address theoretical issues in educational administration. In 
this one, I shall take as my topic the condition of 
educational administration as a profession and draw upon my 
recent experiences in addition to the literature. During the 
past ten years I have, with others, evaluated 37 colleges of 
education, during which time, I focused on departments of 
educational administration. - I served for a semester as 
interim director of the University Council for Educational 
Administration , and was tv/ice , in the past five years , a 
consultant to the National Graduate Student Research Seminar 
in Educational Administration which meets in conjunction v;ith 
this convention. In addition, I was program chair for the 
1985 AERA meeting. For the past tv;o years I chaired the 
National Commission on Excellence in Educational 
Administration. These and other related experiences have, I 
think, given me the opportunity to view educational 
administration from a unique perspective. When this is added 
to what we all know about the condition of public education 
as reported by commissions and the media, it leads me to the 
title of today «s lecture, "Educational Administration: 
Reform Pretty Damn Quick or Rest in Peace." I am thoroughly 
and completely convinced that, unless a radical reform 
movement gets underway — anri is successful — most of us in this 
room will live to see the end of educational administration 
as a profession. 

I start by acknowledging the magnificent role 
educational administrators have played in building the public 
education system in America . Without our school system we 
could never have become an acknowledged world leader, but 
numerous changes in society, demography, culture, and in the 
education profession , have wreaked havoc with educational 
administrators . 

One of the most insightful treatments of what the 
setting has done to educational administration is that of 
Fritz Hess (1983) , Superintendent of Schools in East 
Syracuse, New York. He summarizes as follows: 

In the last analysis, the evolution of the practice 
of educational administration during the period 



•^I thanK Dr. Patrick B. Forsyth, Executive Director of 
the University Council for Educational Administration for his 
help on this paper, particularly the section on departments 
of educational administration. I also thank Joyce K. 
McGuinness of New York University for her editorial 
assistance. 
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1959-1981 has been an evolution of roles. Sweeping 
alterations in American society, in student 
enrollments, in personnel, in regulation, in 
finance, and in technology have changed school 
executives from the leaders of an unquestioned 
institution to conflict managers and advocates in 
an intensely competitive environment. The 
transformation has been a dramatic one. It has 
been accompanied by considerable stress and 
dislocation. It continues to unfold in many areas, 
yet it has already encompassed trends that have 
totally reshaped the assumptions on which' 
administrative practice in 1959 was based. (p. 
245) 

I shall first analyze the present condition of 
educational administration and then make several proposals 
designed to improve the condition. My analysis might seem 
unduly negative. This is so, not because I am naturally 
negative, but because stating the problem realistically often 
leads to a solution. Throughout, I shall draw heavily on 
Leaders for America's Schools; The Report and Final Papers 
of the Commiss ion on Excellence in Educational Administration 
(Griffiths, Stout, & Forsyth eds., 1988). When I think about 
the work of the Commission I am reminded of Oscar Wilde's 
aphorism, "On matters of grave importance, style, not 
sincerity, is the vital thing." The Commission was deeply 
concerned with style, but I shall be more concerned with 
sincerity. 

My bottom line is that school administrators must be 
held accountable for the condition of American public 
education. I say this in spite of the fact that I am well 
aware that public education takes place in the context of an 
American society beset by numerous social problems, led by a 
president who has been comatose in regard to all social 
issues. The effort, in his final budget, to raise education 
funding by over a billion dollars reminds me of a repentant 
sinner on his death-bed. Further, the Secretary of Education 
uses his office as a bully pulpit while attempting to shift 
responsibility for funding education to the states and 
private enterprises. And also, the academic level of those 
entering teaching (and therefore administration) has never 
been lower. In spite of all this, school administrators are 
responsible. As Michael J. Murphy is reported to have said, 
it is the job of administrators to make bureaucracies work 
(Murphy, 1988). Certainly, in cases where school 
bureaucracies have been successful, superintendents and 
principals have not been reticent about taking credit. Those 
who take credit must also take blame. 

And what is the condition of American public education 
for which administrators are to be held responsible? While 
in a quantitative sense (number of years of schooling per 
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child) American schools are very successful, and while there 
are exceptions to all generalizations, Finn's conclusion that 
nearly everyone remains dissatisfied with the quality of our 
educational performance" (Finn, 1987, p. 63) is an accurate 
assessment of public education. Discontent is expressed 
across the board: businessmen, military officers, and 
college professors, all of whose opinions are reinforced by 
declining test scores and indicators such as those used by 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) . 
There is a lack of productivity in spite of the fact that, as 
Finn (1987) points out, "between the early 1950s and the mid- 
1980s, per-pupil expenditures in American public schools 
tripled m constant dollars. Yet . . . there was no gain in 
what the average student learned, and in many areas, 
knowledge and skills deteriorated" (p. 64). in 1971, when 
the "real price" of schooling had only doubled in the 
previous 20 years, Kenneth Boulding addressed the AERA on the 
topic "The Schooling Industry as a Possibly Pathological 
Section of the American Economy" (Finn, 1987, p. 64). An 
industry with no commonly accepted criteria of success might 
well be termed "pathological." But the most awesome 
difficulty we have gotten ourselves into is "never in the 
history of Western democratic countries, which is to say 
post-18th century countries, have we had so large an 
Illiterate class" (Himmelfarb, 1988) . 

And what of those who presumably lead the schools, the 
school administrators? The Governors' 1991 Report on 

Education, Time for Results . (1986), is quite clear in 

condemning them: 

Testimony at the task force hearings told us that 
the traditional organization of schools does not 
allow teachers enough time to prepare for 
instruction or review student work. Teachers have 
too few opportunities to build collegial 
relationships. School needs are not addressed 
systematically. Principals told us that 
expectations for them are not clear, that 
regulations require them to spend more time 
managing than leading, and that many principals are 
not trained to do what needs to be done. (p. 11) 

And how do teachers feel about principals? A 1986 
National Education Association (NEA) survey revealed that 
"fewer than one in six teachers viewed principals as 
effective sources of assistance with tne knowledge and skills 
they need to do a better job of teaching" and "three of five 
teachers surveyed (60 percent) indicate that they don't 
receive enough advice, feedback or assistance from 
administrators" ( National Governors' Association ^ 1986 
p. 54) . ' 

Achilles (1984) addressed the-whole field of educational 
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administration and focused on the people who are 
administrators and those entering preparation programs. He 
agreed with Zeigler, who noted that superintendents were 
status quo oriented. Achilles commented: 

And this stance isn't surprising .... 
When most of today's superintendents were still 
classroom teachers . . . they were quiescent, 
conservative, and respectful of authority. Those 
who didn't accept these norms dropped out. 

Surviving male teachers, then, tended to 
become more politically conservative and to develop 
an unusually high need for respect, an exaggerated 
concern for authority, and a personal rigidity and 
fear of risk-taking behavior. (p. 128) 

Up to this point the critics, while firm in their 
convictions, have been relatively calm. But when it comes to 
indicting the department of educational administration where 
administrators are prepared, the gloves come off. 

Pitner (1982), in what is the best single, and most 
widely quoted review of preparation programs, summarizes 
school administrator attitudes towards their own preparation: 

Complaints about formal graduate studies in 
educational administration are legion among school 
administrators (Wolcott, 1973). Wolcott observes 
that principals appear to be unable to bring any 
special body of knowledge or set of unique skills 
to the position; they believe they perform 
adequately but they wish to perform exceedingly 
well. As a group, educational administrators 
disparage the utility of university training for 
preparing to face the problems of practitioners 
(Ourth, 1979). In a survey of 500 school 
districts, school administrators ranked the 
usefulness of college and university training low. 
Over half said they preferred the services of the 
state agency for assistance in professional 
development. Fewer than two percent of elementary 
school principals credit their success as school 
administrators to their graduate course work. 
(Department of Elementary School Principals, 1968) 

Peterson and Finn (1985) castigated departments of 
educational administration for having "Mickey Mouse" 
progrcims, for following an arts and science model designed to 
prepare scholars rather than school administrators, for 
stadent "eased entry" — meaning low or no standards for 
admission, and for failure to include clinical experiences. 

McCarthy (1988), in her study of professors of 
educational administration, reported that 80 percent were 
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tenured, 60 percent were full professors; female and minority 
appointees to professorial positions had increased in the 
past ten years, but the professoriate was still male- 
dominated. Although professors devote more time to research 
than they did 15 years ago, educational administration 
proi.essors spend 40 percent less time doing research then do 
other professors. McCarthy documented the decline in size of 
departments by noting that for every two faculty appointments 
made m the last ten years, one position was lost. In spite 
of the criticism noted above and the fact that respondents 
reported they perceived curriculum reform to be the most 
critical present need, 85 percent rated their programs as 
good or excellent. McCarthy indicated deep distress at the 
complacency of the professoriate, as had Campbell and Newell 
a decade and a half earlier. The wonderment they expressed 
IS as apt now as it was then: "One wonders how the study and 
training arm can be so pleased with itself while the practice 
arm of the profession is in such difficulty" (Campbell & 
Newell, 1973, p. 141). After discussing the decline in test 
scores for those entering teaching, Achilles quoted Svkes 
(1983) as to three trends: 

Those universities with high . . . academic 
standards will no longer have many students who 
wish to prepare for teaching .... Those 
institutions with open admissions will continue to 
train as teachers a large number of low-ability 
students who lack other options. Thus it seems 
probable that, in the future, a larger proportion 
of recruits to teaching will be low scorers who 
graduate from the most mediocre institutions . . 

I concur with Sykes on his observations and prediction. 
This IS now happening. In one midwestern state the best 
program has the fewest students and the worst has the most 
students. Barbara Heyns (1988), in a study of teacher 
attrition, contends "those leaving teaching tend to have 
higher scholastic aptitude than those who remain" (p. 28). I 
also concur with Achilles (1984) in his prediction: 

Where does this leave educational leadership? 
Although I have not tested the following assertion, 
it seems worthy of consideration: If there is a 
declining quality among teachers, it will soon 
precipitate a similar decline in quality of 
educational leadership unless bold steps are taken, 
(p. 130) 

One last blast from Achilles (1984): 

Higher education is far from blameless in this 
growing leadership problem. Many prestigious 
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administrator preparation departments focus most of 
their energies on preparing researchers and 
profes^sors for higher education. They expend much 
effort on doctoral programs. Few higher education 
institutions work diligently at developing 
exemplary principal/ supervisor preparation 
programs. (Interestingly, this is the largest 
client group available to the universities!) Many 
seem satisfied with offering a whirlwind of courses 
that self-selected would-be-administrators can use 
to meet certification requirements, with little 
attention to prerequisites and sequencing. There 
are few full-time programs and scholarships or 
assistantships to help master » s-level students 
enjoy the benefits of full-time study at the 
prestigious schools. Yet these institutions 

should concentrate on preparing people for the key 
positions of principal and supervisor, lest we have 
in administration the same problem identified 
earlier by Sykes of less able individuals 
graduating from the less prestigious schools. (p. 
131) 

The most damning critique is that of Hawley (1988) which 
I paraphrase. Most programs for training school 
administrators range in quality from embarrassing to 
disastrous. This is because most faculty are only marginally 
more knowledgeable than their students, admission standards 
are weak and performance criteria ill-defined. Uncertainty 
of purpose and lack of self-esteem among educational 
administration professors lead to low status in the school of 
education and the university; linkages to practitioners are 
weak, and few persons teaching in doctoral programs are 
qualified to supervise research. 

History has taught us that society will accept failure 
from one of its institutions only to a limited extent and it 
then demands reform or replacement. So now the cries for 
drastic changes are heard. While reform is in the air, 
rumblings in the background say, "Throw the bums out!" After 
all, that's the American way. What are the rumblings? An 
accurate statement of the rumblings is found in a 
Thanksgiving Day Statement by a group of 27 Americans (1984): 

States should eliminate all requirements that 
school administrators must be former teachers, or 
that they must possess formal training in education 
per se. Instead states should be prepared to 
"certify" as school administrators men and women of 
di.verse backgrounds who can demonstrate outstanding 
leadership potential, broad-based intelligence, and 
general understanding of organizational dynamics 
and educational processes. Such "demonstration" 
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should take the form, initially, of tests, 
interviews, proof of prior leadership experience 
and other evidence of "likely" success. This 
examination should lead to an interim license that 
can be converted into a periodically renewable 
regular license upon at least one year's successful 
performance in a leadership role (or completion of 
a suitable apprenticeship), (p. 27) 

I tended to scoff at this until I read the list of 
"Americans" and noted the names of outstanding school 
superintendents and professors of education. Further, New 
Jersey has, within the past month, adopted a certification 
plan that is almost identical to that advocated by the 27 
Americans . 

Then there is the Task Force Report of the Carnegie 
Forum on Education and the Economy (1986) , which supports Al 
Shanker's pet idea that: 

. schools (might be) headed by the lead 
teachers acting as a committee, one of whom acts 
like a managing partner in a professional 
partnership. In such schools, the teachers might 
hire the administrators, rather than the other way 
around. (p. 61) 

So much for principals! And Carnegie doesn't even mention 
superintendents . 

The Holmes Report saves its comments op administrators 
to the very end. In its penultimate paragraph it notes: 
"Thv-s existing s-^,ructure of schools, the currant working 
conditions of teachers, and the current division of authority 
between administrators and teachers are all seriously out of 
step with the requirements of the new profession" (Holmes, 
1986, p. 67). Not an elegant statement, but the intent is 
clear. 

A major strategy in the v;ork of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Educational Administration was to come face- 
to- face with as many leaders of public education as possible. 
The main tactic was a series of six regional meetings, but 
there were many other meetings as well. All told, the staff 
met with some 1,400 people who hold what are called 
leadership positions. Virtually all these people were white 
and very few were women. with the exception of one meeting 
(Southeast meeting at Atlanta) the gatherings were dull and 
unproductive. We could not help wondering how well equipped 
the white, male, Anglo-Saxon leadership was to deal with a 
school population that is increasingly black, Hispanic, and 
Asian. How well can that leadership cope with the high tech 
competitive world in which we live? Then, of course, we 
should wonder how well equipped superintendents (97 percent 
male) and principals (80 percent male) are now, or have been, 
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to handle a student population that is 50 percent plus 
female, let alone an overwhelmingly female teaching staff. I 
am not making the argument that a doctor must have had 
appendicitis before being competent to remove an appendix, 
but there is sufficient e\idence on the effect of gender 
differences of administrators and some evidence of majority- 
minority (differences to indicate that school administrators 
should Lo more like the student population they serve than 
they ar^ci now. 

There is then, pressure either to get rid of 
administrators as we now know them, or to take people 
untarnished by departments of educational administration. 
While ^ this is the rumbling, the criticisms of present-day 
administrators and their preparation are loud and clear and 
the demand^ for reform is heard on all sides. While some of 
the criticism is overstated, and certainly all does not apply 
to everyone, I find the central thrust to be accurate, and, 
in fact, to coincide with what so many in the profession have 
been saying in private for years. However, I find many of 
the remedies to be worse than the disease and I am strongly 
in favor of reform rather than replacement of educational 
administration . 

Needed Reforms 

There are many indications of stirring, of change, in 
educational administration. They are a forerunner of 
necessary reform and, in fact, many of them will drive the 
reform movement. To mention a few, there are the following: 

o The publication of the Handbook of Research on 
Educational^ Administrdtion (Boyan, 1988) . This 
book contains the basis for developing a common 
content for all university programs of educational 
administration . 

o The work of the National Commission on Excellence 
in Educational Administration which points- out the 
needed reforms. The final report. Leaders for 
America's Schools: The Retport and Papers of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Educational 
Administration . is due out in mid-May of 1988. 

o The formation of the National Policy Board on 
Educational Administration, composed of all the 
national educational administration groups , hosted 
by the University of Virginia, and financed by the 
Danforth Foundation, the University, and the member 
associations. It is functioning under the 
leadership of Dave Clark. This Board is intended 
to monitor implementation of the recommendations of 
the Commission and give leadership to the reform 
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movement by issuing policy papers. 



o The revitalization of the University Council for 
Educational Administration under the leadership of 
Patrick Forsyth. Sponsoring the Commission, the 
UCEA Convention, introduction of BITNET, and the 
national study of professors of educational 
administration are evidence of forward movement. 

o The National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration is showing signs of 
life. Its change of name to National Council for 
Professors of Educational Administrators 
symbolizes new goals and direction. 

o A major foundation, Danforth, is making sizeable 
investments in the improvement of educational 
administration. 

0 Some outstanding departments of educational 
administration are emerging. 

1 name Wisconsin, Utah, and Ohio State as three of the 
best. What more must be done? Frankly, all that is left is 
the hardest part. 

Changin g the Nature of Schools of Educati on 

The key idea in the reforms advocated by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educational Administration was 
best worded by President Derek Bok of Harvard in an article 
titled, "The Challenge to Schools of Education" (1987). 
Following a paragraph in which he pledged support to the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, he wrote: 

The second aim must be to avoid the inferiority 
complex that has so often weakened education 
faculties and caused them to turn away from the 
schools in a misguided effort to win greater 
academic prestige. The history of schools of 
education strongly suggests that the way to achieve 
higher status in the academy is not to ape the 
standards of faculties of arts and sciences or 
simply to recruit professors who rank high in the 
parent academic disciplines. Such a course too 
often results in research far removed from the 
true needs of the schools and attracts professors 
who spend their time trying to work themselves back 
into arts and sciences departments. In order to 
win real respect without destructive consequences, 
a faculty must build a reputation based on its 
special competence in education, (p. 79) 
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After 18 years in the deanship I can vouch for the fact 
that President Bok is absolutely right. Schools of 
education, and particularly departments of educational 
administration, must turn back to the schools and establish 
relationships such as exist between professional schools in 
the university and their practitioners. We should be proud 
to become the professional backbone of the schools. Schools 
of education must become full-fledged professional schools, 
not pseudo arts and science colleges. We must, in 
educational administration, make the preparation of 
administrators our first priority and focus our research on 
achieving excellence in that endeavor. 

Onne we accept the idea that schools of education must 
become p, ") f essional schools granting professional degrees, we 
can get squared away on the job of preparing professional 

school administrators.- This idea is now attracting 

considerable interest: note Petersen and Finn (1985) , an 
article by Norton & Levan (1987) , a book in press by Guthrie 
and Clifford, and Hoyle's speech at the AASA (1988). 

The Education of Administrators 

I am addressing the question of how administrators 
should be educated and I am not addressing the education of 
professors and researchers. I favor a bifurcated program in 
which those who wish to become administrators, professors, or 
researchers take their theoretical work together and then 
move into either a program for administrators or a program 
for professors and researchers. 

Over the years, the education of administrators has been 
a matter of considerable controversy. The various concepts 
for thinking about educating administrators may be thought of 
as a continuum: philosopher-kings to administrative 
scientists to practical managers. Culbertson (1988) 
discussed, with obvious admiration, two philosopher-kings, 
William Harold Payne and William Torrey Harris. Both were 
teachers, principals, and superintendents before they assumed 
raj or national leadership roles and, while neither had 
received any formal training for their posts, were self- 
educated in speculative philosophy and related sciance. More 
recently Greenfield (Greenfield, 1982, p. 7 quoted in Foster, 
1988) advocated the study of history and law as appropriate 
disciplines for training administrators on the grounds they 
give "an awareness of the scope of human events and the 
pathos that accompanies them." I think we shall wait a long 
time before the legal profession shows much pathos. I also 
note the study of history was advocated in 1909 by Ellwood 
Cubberly, but that idea hasn't flown (Cubberly, 1909 quoted 
in Culbertson, 1988, p. 9). One major result of the "theory 
movement" was the ovei -emphasis of theory and the belief that 
we, professors and administrators, could be scientific. But 
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the most prevalent mode of training was the preparation of 
practical managers. According to Callahan (1962), the 
extreme was Henry Linn of Teachers College at Columbia 
University, who devoted an entire class period to the 
cleaning of toilet bowls. The confusion as to how to educate 
administrators is not confined to education, but exists in 
other fields, particularly business administration. At root, 
the confusion results from widely differing views of the role 
of the administrator. 

The Commission was deeply concerned with what it called 
"a vision of school leadership." It accepted the concept of 
school site management as the keystone in the restructuring 
of schools and as the basis for its concept of 
administration . This concept had its origin in the J . c . 
Worthy (1950) study of Sears, Roebuck and a few years later 
in the restructuring of General Electric (Drucker, 1973) . 
They both stressed the need for what Drucker called 
"federated decentralization" — semi-autonomous units working 
under the loose direction of central headquarters. The idea 
was adapted to 'Education in the mid-50s (Griffiths, 1956) and 
it has languished ever since. The best example is now to be 
found in Edmonton, Canada. Oh well, Paul Mort contended it 
took 50 years from the inception of an idea to full 
acceptance. We still have 12 years to go! 

The Commission's version of school site management is 
that the principal, teachers, community members, and students 
would have the authority to jointly prepare the budget, 
select educational materials, hire, promote; and retain 
staff, buy the services of central office consultants, and 
develop programs. This, the Commission believes, would lead 
schools to become learning communities, foster collegiality, 
individualize instruction, and encourage involvement. It 
would shift resources, both material and human, from central 
administration to the individual schools where improved 
learning could take place. All this means a very different 
and more demanding role for the principal. 

Superintendents of education must lead in the 
restructuring of schools, symbolize education in the 
community, be able academicians having the ability to 
recognize excellence in teaching, learning, and research, 
exercise the wisest kind of political behavior by resolving 
conflicting demands of many constituents, exercise skill in 
the managing of experts, be highly competent managers as they 
select staff, plan for the future, build the budget, and care 
for the school plant. Beyond all this, superintendents are 
the executive officers of school boards; they deal with the 
media, administer the union contract once they have helped to 
draw it, and they are skilled speakers, group leaders, 
negotiators and persuaders. Small wonder the Commission 
determined that what's needed are better candidates who have 
been better educated! 

Recruitment an d Selection , Bright people with proven 
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leadership potential must be attracted to the ranks of 
educational administrators. Presently, this is not 
happening. In fact, luost programs have "open admission" with 
a baccalaureate degree as the only requirement. Those v/ho 
enter educational administration are either self -selected 
(the vast majority) or tapped by superiors (a small, but 
significant number) . The Graduate Record Examination (GRE) 
is the single best indicator of the mental ability of 
graduate students. Only three major fields have lower scores 
than do students in educational administration: physical 
education, social work, and home^ e^nomics. In fact, of the 
94 intended majors listed in Guide to the Use of the Graduate 
Record Examination Program 1985-86 (Guide, pp. 22-26) 
educational administration is fourth from the bottom. 
Certainly, the principalship and superintendency demand more 
i n i ntellectual ability than is demonstrated by the current 
crop of students. Bad as these statistics are, it is 
astounding that Martha McCarthy could report that 85 percent 
of the professors said they had good students. 

Careful recruitment and selection from the pool of 
teachers would result in graduate students in educational 
administration of much higher intellectua?, ability. A clue 
to the size of this pool can be found in the scores of 
education graduate students on the ' Graduate Record 
Examinations (GRE) . About 35 percent of those students 
taking the GRE score above the mean on all three general 
tests: Verbal, Quantitative, and Analytical. Efforts should 
be made by boards of education, superintendents and 
principals, state education departments, and other 
professional organizations to induce these people to consider 
becoming administrators. Lest some think too much emphasis 
is placed on the intellectual criterion for educational 
administrators, they should be reminded that there are no 
recorded examples of good dumb principals or successful 
stupid superintendents. 

In addition to the intellectual dimension, those wishing 
to become educational administrators should have demonstrated 
some capacity for leadership during their high school and 
college years. Those who were or are Scout leaders, team 
captains, or presidents of clubs or classes, should receive 
special attention. After all, the best predictor of whether 
people will become effective leaders is the fact that they 
have been successful. 

Although there is no definitive research evidence that 
other characteristics are necessary attributes of a 
successful administrator, informed, observers agree that 
certain characteristics are valuable. These include social 
skills, ability to speak and write clearly and persuasively, 
emotional maturity, adequate health, and decent character, as 
well as vision, an understanding of America* s varied 
cultures, sensitivity to change, and motivation (Miskel, 
1983). While no one should expect all administrators to 
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possess all of these qualities, it would be nice if they had 
some of them. 

Since school administrators deal with an array of 
topics, subjects, and problems, they need to have good 
general education. if they do not have such a background, 
they should be required to take such arts and science courses 
as to give them good general education backgrounds prior to 
preparat:ion for administration. 

Enrollment of women in educational administration 
programs nation-wide is approaching 50 percent, a trend that 
should be encouraged. The next job is to get them appointed 
to principalships and superintendencies . The easiest , 
quickest, and surest way to improve the quality of 
educational administration is to appoint more women. On the 
other hand, enrollment of minorities in such programs has, on 
the whole, declined and is now established at two or three 
percent of the whole. Strenuous efforts should be made to 
recruit minorities into educational administration programs. 

In summary, every program in educational administration 
should have extensive recruitment and intensive selection 
procedures. Students should be drawn from the upper 50 
percent of scores on the Graduate Record Examination and 
should have displayed leadership in high school and college 
years and in their professional careers. Selection is far 
more important than most universities acknowledge. Training 
programs are not so powerful that they can make strong 
administrators out of people who lack intellectual and 
personal capabilities. The old saw is right, "You cannot 
make a silk purse cut of a sow's ear." 

The — Program. Although it is recognized that an 
extremely high percentage (as high as 95 percent) of all 
graduate students in educational administration are part- 
timers, it is also recognized that this is one of the major 
reasons for many of the problems which afflict programs. 
Courses are not sequential, students do not develop an esprit 
de corps, do not use libraries, computer facilities and the 
like, do not develop close relationships with professors, and 
they do not have the opportunity to participate in field 
research projects. In short, they do not really experience 
the benefits and strengths of a full-time program. 

Even though there are difficulties involved, the study 
of educational administration should be a full-time endeavor 
as it is in other professions and students should move 
through the program as a cohort. This happens now in school 
psychology, and since superintendents and principals receive 
higher salaries , it should be possible in educational 
administration. If the difficulties are too great, 
alternatives to full-time study should be developed which 
will guarantee the benefits which accrue to full-time 
students. Boston College, New York University, and the 
University of Alberta have made progress in this direction. 

The respons ibilitv for preparing educational 
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administrators should be shared with the profession and the 

public schools > Each should do what each does best. The 

university should provide the intellectual dimension of 
preparation. As March (1976) notes: 

Universities do as good a job as anyone at most 
aspects of management training. They do better at 
providing the basic knowledge, at identifying 
general problems, at isolating and providing broad 
experience in the necessary interpersonal and 
intellectual skills, at discussing value issues, at 
encouraging risk-taking and innovation, at building 
social and personal sensitivity, at exposure to 
conflicting ideas and sentiments, and at building a 
sense of self-esteem. (p. 118) 

On the other hand the profession and the public schools are 
best at the clinical aspects of the program and should bear 
major responsibility for supervision of field activities, 
including the internship, and the solution of practical 
problems in university classes. 

Planning for the program should involve both professors 
and practitioners. The program should be conceived in the 
framework of the professional school model, not the arts and 
science model, meaning that the program should prepare 
students to act, not merely think about administration. 
Clinical training should be stressed, without neglecting the 
intellectual aspects of preparation. 

The program for preparing educational administrators 
should be all-university based, not offered exclusively in 
the department of educational administration. Universities 
are honeycombed with offerings in administration and with 
courses that can help students become better administrators. 
No department of educational administration in the world can 
match the resources of the total university. By using 
university offerings where appropriate, programs can be much 
richer than '':hey are now. This idea has been viewed with a 
remarkable lack of enthusiasm by professors of educational 
administration. The leading professor in the country read it 
to mean, "Get the best possible students and send them to the 
'B' School." 

Speaking to the content of the program for preparing 
educational administrators, Peterson and Finn (1985) state 
unequivocally (as usual): 

. that today jqo [ author ' s emphasis ] set of 
competencies, experiences, and knowledge is 
commonly accepted as the core of any well-designed 
program of graduate study for future school 
administrators, such that imparting these became 
the key criterion for having one's training program 
approved and acquiring them becomes the main 
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precondition for getting licensed to run a school 
or school system. (p. 55) 

Research by Norton and Levan (1985), and my own observation, 
indicate their conclusion to be true. There is no agreement 

on ^ what should be tauaht to prospective pd nn ational 

administrators (emphasis is mine) . while I hope there is 
never any agreement on competencies, (in fact, we should 
forget that dismal approach to administrator education) , 
there certainly should be agreement on experiences and 
Knowledge. We now have the Handbook of Research on 
Educational Administration so ably edited by Norm Boyan. it 
should provide the research base for the reconstitution of 
curricula for preparing school administrators across the 
country. No longer should anyone say, and get away with it 
as does Al Shanker, that our programs have no content. We 
have the content — now we must use it. 

Let me remind you that the research we now have includes 
the effects of gender differences and that this information 
should be an integral part of any curriculum revision that is 
undertaken (Shakeshaft, 1986) . 

Needless to say, the latest technological developments 
m teaching should be used. Advanced computer simulations, 
computers, films, and recordings should all be employed. 

The program should be comprised of five strands or 
themes. Just how these strands are handled could well vary 
from university to university F.ince the thrust of each strand 
can be realized in many different ways. With the exception of 
the last strand, demonstration of competence, all others can 
be taken concurrently since the strands are not conceived as 
sequential. Courses within each strand, however, should be 
sequential. Some of the relevant courses might well be taken 
m other schools in the university, or professors from other 
parts of the university might be induced to teach in the 
department of educational administration. The discussion of 
each strand is given here for illustrative purposes only. 

^^^^"d 1- The Theoretical Study of Educatio nal 

Administration . 

While administration is the performance of actions, 
these actions have an intellectual and value basis which is 
found m administrative science, the behavioral sciences, 
philosophy, and experience. Since the fields of study are 
vast, it is necessary to choose and construct courses with a 
focus on administration. Simply sending a student to a 
graduate course in sociology or philosophy is not likely to 
contribute much to an administrator. 

Course work in administrative theory should include the 
study of what is now considered traditional: social systems, 
decision-making, contingency theory, bureaucracy, and the 
Barnard-Simon equilibrium theory. Equal attention should be 
given to the new theories and approaches to understanding 
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organizations. In addition, the exploration of a variety of 
new metaphors for thinking about organizations and such ideas 
as paradigm diversity would be useful (Burrell & Moraan, 
1980). 

Strand 1 should also give attention to the broad 
underlying issues which confront educational administrators, 
such as: the nature of the curriculum, moral and ethical 
issues, how to deal with children with AIDS, the minority 
question, poverty in society, and the changing nature of 
American society. These issues might be dealt with in a 
cohort seminar taught by a multidisciplinary faculty using 
the case method. 

This strand alsp includes work in the behavioral 
sciences which could be handled on an individual basis with 
students taking courses in sociology, psychology, economics, 
or anthropology as indicated by their background. 

Strand II. The Technical Core of Educational Administration . 

Every profession has a core of technical knowledge which 
must be possessed by its practitioners. Educational 
administration is no exception. it too, has a core of 
technical knowledge with which the educatiom?l administrator 
must be familiar. (Note: I did not say "master" or "be an 
expert in." Most superintendents and principals have staff 
people who are experts in the various aspects of the 
technical core.) The superintendent and principal need to 
know enough of that core to be able to direct and monitor the 
work of others who are, presumably, experts. March (1974), 
in his Cocking Lecture of 1973, discusses in considerable 
detail the management of expertise. Having an understanding 
of the technical core is one aspect of that ability. (Also 
see Griffin, 1988) . 

Most programs have one or more courses in each aspect of 
the core such as school finance or law. It would make more 
sense if a single course of a year's duration were 
constructed to incorporate the whole core and be taught from 
the orientation of managing experts in each core area. The 
components of the course would include: supervision of 
instruction, curriculum building and evaluation, finance, 
law, personnel, school-community relations, pupil personnel, 
physical facilities, and school business management. 

Because the principal and superintendent must both be 
consummate educational politicians and negotiators, they 
should be held for at least one course in politics of 
education, and one in negotiations. The latter should not 
merely be a "book" course, but should include f?upervised 
practice in negotiating. 

Strand III . Solution of Problems Through the Use of Applied 
Research and the Development of Administrative Skills . 

This strand would be taught both at the university and 
in the schools. The problems might well be posed through the 
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vehicles of computer simulations, cases, and filmed 
incidents, as well as actual problems in the schools. 
Successful school administrators should be employed as 
adjunct professors to aid in the instruction. The students 
would be taught how to solve problems through the use of both 
quantitative and qualitative research methods, as well as 
decision-making techniques. The substance of the problems 
should include ethics, values, human relations, curriculum, 
school-community relations, finance, and in-school problems 
such as use of drugs, teenage pregnancies, and emotionally 
disturbed children. 

Probably more school administrators fail because of poor 
skills than any other single reason, yet program and faculty 
in educational administration fail to do anything about it. 
It's as though a baseball team in spring training gave the 
player books to read and lectures on the theory of baseball 
and did not have the player practice hitting and fielding. 
Administrators have to perform, and in order to perform well 
they must have the basic skills of administration. These 
include: talking, writing (memos, announcements, public 
relations, releases) , conducting meetings of various sizes, 
conducting interviews, computer literacy, negotiating, 
supervising teachers, working with the board of education. 

It is recommended that each educational administration 
department establish an administrative skills center, in 
which students are tested on these skills. If found lacking, 
they would be tutored to reach the desired level of 
performance. No academic credit would be granted for 
remedial skills development. The skills center could take 
several forms depending on the resources available. In some 
instances the center would be administrative only, 
contracting with appropriate parts of the university for 
needed remediation; in other cases it would be a physical 
site staffed with specialists. The former is a more likely 
choice. 



Strand IV. Involvement in Supervised Practice . 

This strand could well be the most critical phase of the 
administrator's preparation. The student would start 
clinical experience almost from the first day of graduate 
study. Beginning with observations of school board meetings 
and administrators in action, the student would move through 
a series of short, special-purpose internships with master 
administrators. A feeling for administration would be 
developed through these experiences, building a background 
out of which later problems would be solved. The clinical 
experiences might well be organized by a university 
professor, but the students should be supervised by -i-op 
administrators from outstanding public schools. 

Strand V. The Demonstration of Competence . 

The culminating set of experiences would not result in a 
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research thesis, as is now the practice. Rather , it would be 
a demonstration that the student has really learned something 
about performing as an adninistrator. This could be 
demonstrated through a large computer simulation, a field 
test, or through handling a large case. In addition, an 
individual or group field study would be rec[uired. 

The student should be expected to demonstrate a 
philosophy of education and administration, sensitivity to 
people, and awareness of ethical values, as well as technical 
competence. 

The Professional Doctorate 

The question now arises as to the nature of the academic 
degree that should be given for the programs discussed. 
Given that virtually all administrators will have been 
teachers and will have a master's degree in thsir teaching 
field, the degree should be a doctorate, based on three years 
of full-time study. The master's degree in educational 
administration should, therefore, be dropped. We recognize 
\ that (depending on who does the counting) between one-third 

and one-half of the superintendents now have a doctoral 
degree. Since the proposed program is heavily clinical and 
resembles professional doctoral programs in dent Lstry, 
medicine, and psychology, the degree awarded should be a 
professional doctorate . 

The original idea of the EdD was that it would be 
education's professional doctorate. The problem is that we 
professional educators have so bastardized the EdD, that one 
university's EdD is another's PhD and vice versa. A very 
respectable professional doctorate, whether it be called an 
EdD or by some other name, could be built on the 
recommendations made. I believe that such a degree would, 
after a time, be accepted in the university. In fact, the 
university expects professional schools to have their own 
doctorates and has expressed alarm at the present state of 
affairs. The attempt by professional educators to develop a 
pseudo arts and science degree has been met with scorn in 
most universities. It's high time we built what is 
appropriate and expected: a professional doctorate. 



Professors and Departments 

And now to the crux of the matter: how might the 
vitality and intellectual climate of departments be enhanced? 
First, it is essential that the notion of department 
leadership as temporary and reluctant service must be 
discarded as an anachronism. To quote Forsyth (1987): 

"Departments are not romantically conceived 
clusters of eccentrics governed by benevolent 
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anarchy. The creation of a dynamic, effective 
setting for the study of schools and the 
preparation of school administrators is not a 
chance happening. Scholars who reluctantly serve 
as chairs are unlikely creators of the appropriate 
setting; election by peers does not often result in 
strong sustained leadership." (pp. 10-11) 

In fact, within UCEA, 50 percent of chairs are in the first 
three years of service^ (Norton, 1987) . The elected rotating 
chair is one democratic governance practice that should be 
dropped at once. 

o The practice of combining educational 
administration with other programs resulting in 
artificial administrative units has gone too far. 
Norton (1988) studied 58 departments, and found 
only 19 exclusively in educational administration. 
The other 39 contained as many as nine major 
academic areas. In UCEA, there are 63 different 
thrusts in department of educational 
administration. Michigan State wins the. prize with 
a department composed of educational 
administration, higher education, multicultural 
education, foundations, classroom learning, 
guidance, adult and continuing education, 
curriculum specialties, and generic education. 

The inotto seems to be«-you name it; we got it. 
I suppose it's possible to rationalize almost any 
organizational structure, but aside from financial 
reasons,, how can such departments be justified? We 
must get back to departments that are educational 
administration, or are at least administration and 
closely related fields. 

o The intellectual climate of the departments need 
tending. The knowledge base of educational 
administration was borrowed from the theory and 
research of the social sciences. Unfortunately, it 
never evolved into a unique knowledge base 
informing the practice of school administration . 
Unlike engineering research, which is often focused 
on specific problems of practicing engineers, the 
research done by scholars in educational 
administration has followed the methods and 
organization of sociology. Like the sociologist, 
the researchers in educational administration have 
chosen to study schools and administrations as they 
exist without examining the methods, possibilities, 
and consequences of professional intervention or 
standards of practice. 
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o A knowledge base must be developed, organized 
around problems of practice, that includes 
administrative intervention and its consequences 
for teaching anc learning. This implies the 
embrace of ne^w research methods, information 
retrieval/dispAa}; systems, and taxonomies of 
practice. Alsj implied are new partner 
relationships (schools and universities) for the 
collection, storage, retrieval, and analysis of 
information related to the professional practice of 
school administration. Contingent on these changes 
is the development of instructional materials, 
texts , and clinical learning opportunities 
consistent with the preparation of adult learners 
for the informed practice of school administration. 



o Technological developments require that professors 
rethink their primary responsibilities such as the 
dissemination of professional knowledge . 
Computers, and the network potential they afford, 
have important implications for what professors do, 
how they do it, and with whom they do it. Schools 
and departments of educational administration 
should establish computer networks to exchange 
knowledge, problems, and information. 
Administrators, professors, researchers, graduate 
students, and teachers can be effectively linked 
together to pose and address the complex problems 
of schooling. The constraints of time and 
restricted information have been dissolved by 
technological advance. 

o The Commission believes a quality program requires 
a minimum of five full-time faculty members (the 
median number of educational administration faculty 
in UCEA members is 6.4 contrasted with 3.7 in non- 
UCEA departments), graduate assistants, first-rate 
instructional materials, sophisticated 
technologies, and a cohort of highly qualified 
students . 

In 1973, the authors of a major study of 
professors of educational administration were 
perplexed by the complacence of professors in the 
face of recognized problems with administrator 
preparation, particularly the poor intellectual 
climate of the department (Campbell & Newell, 
1973 ). Today, complacence continues to be 
characteristic of those professors (McCarthy, Kuh, 
Newell, & lacona, in press). .Fewer and older, they 
are faced with insufficient resources and small 
enrollments; they are less able and probably less 
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disposed to improve administrator preparation than 
in 1973. Another concern expressed in the 1973 
study was^ the dismal quantity and quality of 
research in educational administration; this has 
not improved appreciably. 

Without abandoning the belief that professional 
preparation is, at best, an intense, prolonged, and 
rigorous experience , we must push at the 
constraints and find new ways to deliver high 
quality preparation to worthy candidates. 
Proceeding through programs as a cohort, students 
should experience the university community as 
dynamic, that is, professors should be conspicuo?as 
and available ; j ournal clubs , guest scholars , 
research projects, and debate should be evident. 
Colleges of education must work to restore a cadre 
of research and graduate assistants to the 
department. A recent study of UCEA departments 
revealed only six with graduate assistants. 

School districts must share responsibility for 
administrator preparation. Sabbaticals, paid 
fellowships, released time, and intern sponsorship 
are ways districts can assure themselves and the 
profession of a superior pool of administrator 
candidates . The revival and expansion of 
university based, school study councils can provide 
relevant part-time employment for students within 
the university environment. Cooperative programs 
between the state department of education and the 
university can provide an enriched preparation 
program combining salaried responsibilities in the 
state department with continuous residency with the 
university. (Note the University of Texas — Teacher 
Education Agency program (Valverde, 1988) • In 
short, aggressive efforts can win the resources to 
make administrator preparation full-time academic 
and clinical work. 

Departments and schools must give new attention to 
the development needs of individual professors as 
well. Budget restrictions of the last decade have 
had a depressing effect on development 
opportunities^ as the professorate has grown older 
and less mobile ♦ Travel to professional meetings 
and support for research, two of the primary 
developmental avenues, have all but disappeared at 
many universities ♦ A combination of old and new 
approaches may meet current needs: services to 
improve instruction , sabbaticals, exchange 
programs , retooling opportunities , career 
development services, and fellowship programs. 
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o Probably the most destructive trend has been the 
increasing amount of time spent by professors cf 
educational c^dministration in private consulting . 
Educational administration professors have always 
spert a lot of time consulting. But it seoms that 
thi'S practice is increasing. The university or 
even tbo state college provides the home base as 
the professor roams freely ! 1 No wonder they are 
compla.^ent! I ! Business is fine — and the program 
has gone to hell. The Ccmmission recommends that 
consulting be controlled by the university. There 
is a great need for departmental sponsorship, 
assignment, and quality control of consulting 
activity. 

In addition to learning about schools through 
consulting it should not be too difficult to work 
out arrangements whereby professors of educational 
administration work as principals or in other 
administrative roles while incumbents are ill or on 
sabbatical. Professors should stay relevant by 
d oing administration in the public schools. 

o New mechanisms are needed to stimulate and 
disseminate changes in research methods and focus. 
For example, an academy for the advanced study of 
school administration might bring together 
professors and practitioners for summer programs . 
And the nation • s top educational administration 
scholars could refocus research through the 
dissemination of new procedures for studying 
organizations and administrator intervention. 

o We should stop our silly arguments as to whether we 
should be positivists or critical theorists or 
subjectivists, or whatever. Strictly speak ^;ig, it 
is impossible to research social problems using 
positivism as set forth by the Vienna Circle and 
the critical theorists in education have yet to 
produce any research at all. I like the -^dvice of 
Jelinek, Smircich, and^" Hirsch (1983) which I 
paraphrase: 

We need to understand organizations in many 
different ways, they must be viewed from many 
vantage points. When viewed from a single set o£ 
assumptions much of the organization is not 
accounted for. Our thinking should not be 
monochromatic, but should rather be like "a coat of 
many colors" encompassing varied assumptions, 
analogies, metaphors, and theories. " (p. 331) 

o I was disheartened to read Pajak's (1988) rebuttal 
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to Schneider & Ogawa: "It (drama) may be the only 
metaphor that can adequately place the prevailing 
mechanistic metaphor, in its proper place" (p*8) . 
Certainly, we don't need any more arguments about 
the one true theory or metaphor. We need to solve 
problems, not fight about theories. I agree with 
whoever said it first, "What difference does it 
make if a cat is black or white as long as it 
catches the mouse?" 

My advice to the researcher in educational 
administration is to work with the schools to 
isolate problems of real significance and then use 
whatever theory is needed to solve the problem. 
For support I look to two Harvard professors: Paul 
Hanus (1910) who said, ". . . it seems clearer and 
clearer than ever that the way to study school 
administration is to study school administration 
and not to study the social and philosophical 
sciences . . . " and Hilary Putnam who argued that 
"science is now simply a term for the successful 
pursuit of knowledge." And by studying school 
administration I mean laore than counting how many 
phone calls a principal makes or how many people 
are spoken to in a day. The question is, as Gronn 
(1982) has reiterated, what do principals say and 
with what result? Studies such as those done by 
McPherson (19 8 5) who shadowed four education 
officers in Australia, and Kit Wood (1987) at 
Arizona State who hung microphones on school 
principals and analyzed what they said are what we 
need. 

The preparation programs must have intellectual 
vigor, high standards of practice, and a 
challenging faculty who are themselves active 
scholars, valued consultants, and exciting mentors. 
Departments of educational administration must be 
vibrant intellectual communities active in research 
that will change practice. 

The message of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Educational Administration to 
presidents and vice-presidents is very clear: 
universities unable to accept the sijirit of 
excelle nce described in this report should cease 
Tprepar ing administrators . There are 505 
institutions offering courses in school 
administration in the united States, but less than 
200 have the resources and commitment to provide 
the excellence called for by the Commission. 
Because it is concerned about the great number of 
individuals being prepared and licensed in programs 
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with inadequate resources and little commitment to 
quality, the Commission recommends that the 
campuses prepare fewer better. LiKs other 
professional programs , an excellent one in 
educational administration will have fewer students 
and require greater university support. Only 
institutions willing to support such excellence 
should continue to support school leaders. 
University leadership needs to join with that of 
state governors, expressed in their report, Time 
For Results . "to focus resources and energies on a 
1 imited number of excellent administrator 
preparation programs." 

Conclusion 

While the condition of educational administration is 
serious it is not hopeless. Several positive moves are 
underway: the initiation of the National Policy Board on 
Educational Administration, the final report of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educational Administration, the 
support of the Danforth Foundation, and the revitalization of 
the UCEA. As professors of educational administration the 
next steps are up to us. Each department or program should: 

o Establish strong ties with the public schools. 

o Adopt the professional model for our schools of 
education and departments of educational 
administration and junk the arts and science model. 

o Make programs all-university in nature. 

o Improve recruitment; bring in better students. 

o Adopt a modern conception of educational 
administration . 

o Greatly improve our research and at the same time 
revise programs to include it. 

o Improve our theories and use them to improve 
research. 

o Rebuild our departments of educational 
administration and fund them at meaningful levels. 

If all this is too much for you, stop preparing 

educational administrators. As my favorite president, Harry 

Truman said, "If you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen. " 
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ABOUT UCEA 



The University Council for Educauocul Admintstnuon (UCEA) is a nonpront 
corporation whose members are major universities in the Untied Sutes and 
Canada. A number of school districu are also affiliated with UCEA. 

iUstory 

In 1954, memben of the Cooperative Program in Educauonal Admmtstrauon 
(Middle Atlantic Region) proposed an organization which would be devoted to 
improving the professional preparation of educational administrators. To help 
esublish such an organization, a central office with paifnime sufT wu 
esublislted on the campus of Columbia University, financed by a gram from 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation to Teachers CoUeg e of Columbia. 

Between 1956 and 1959, with the help of the staff at the Teachers College 
office, UCEA s constitution and by-laws were formolated, the organization's 
puqposes were defined, and additional financial support was obtained in the 
form of a five-year grant from the Kellogg Foundation. The UCEA central 
office moved to The Ohio State Univenity in 1959 and a small full-time staff 
wu hired. In 1984 the central office wu moved to iu present location on the 
campus of Arizona Sute University. 

Since its inception, the Council hu woriced to improve the professional 
pxspanlion of administrative personnel in both continuing education and pre* 
service programs. UCEA has been a major contributor to: 

K Bro*de!:ins ihc ccnlcni of preparation programs for educational 
adminisirucff. 

2. Extending use of more effective methods of inquiry to educational 
administration. 

3. Shifting educational administration frcro an anecdotal onenution to a 
more scientific one, leading to generalizations about organization and 
leadership. 

4. Developing new instructional materials for administrator progruns. 

5. Fostering exchanges in research and in program development between 
professors and administrative leaden in the U.S. and their countetpaits in 
other countries. 

6. Continuing effons toward standards of excellence in research and in 
preparation programs for administnuoa 

More recently, the Council also has focused considerable attention on 
stitngthening relationships between institutions that prepare administrators for 
service and the school districu and other agencies in which admmistrators 
serve. The major means to accomplish this hu been the UCEA University 
and School Diftrict Partnership desoibed later in this document 

UCEA GOALS AND ACTIVmES 

UCEA engages in a variety of activities and produces a number of publications 
and hstnictional materials. All these activities and producu proceed from a 
basic set of goals sufficiently stable to give the organization identity, yet 
flexible enough to respond to changing conditions in educational 
administration. 

Briefly stated, UCEA goals are: 

To advance undersunding in ail areas relating to educational 
administration and to enhance the research capability of participatmg 
instUutions, 

To develop better methods of instmction, new materials, and other 
approaches to help bring about more effective prc-servicc and suff 
development programs for all professionals in educational administration. 



* To create more effective pathways and networks for exchanging new 
understandings and better methods among persons working lo advance 
educational administration. 

Program Activities 

A represenuuve sample of the many types of acuvuies sponsored by UCEA 
follows: 

* Inter*institutional research projects on such subjects as principalship 
effectiveness, education policy, and maiuging resources. 

* Articulation of new directions for research and tnuning--for example, in 
formulating research perspectives, in preparing leaders to anticipate the 
future, and in establishing criteria for administrator certification. 

* Development and testing of training programs for administraton that 
make effective use of resources in other dtsciplines-«for example, 
strengthening the humanities in administrator preparation programs. 

* Professional renewal opportunities for member instiuitions-for ^Uample, 
seminars and workshops on subjects such as methods of research, 
preparing leaders for the future, and coping with the challenges of urban 
cZ-ucation. 

* Involvement of graduate students from member institutions in 
professional seminars, institutes, and conferences and in research and 
devebpment projects. 

* Creation of new organizations-the UCEA Univenity and School System 
Partnership and the Inter* American Society for Educational 
Administration. 

Publications 

* Educational Administration, Quarterly (esublished in 1965). a 
journal conuining conceptual and theoretical articles, research analyses, 
an < reviews of books in educational administration. 

Educational Administration Abstracts (esublished in 1966), a 
journal produced through the cooperative efforts of UCEA institutions 
containing brief summaries of articles from approximately 140 
professional journals. 

* Journal of Educational Equity and Leadership (fu-st published 
in 1981), a periodical devoted to consideration of equity-related 
educational needs of Hispanics, Blacks, American Indians, Asian* 
Americaxu, women, and other groups. 

* UCEA Review, an in-house periodical that provides up-to*date 
information on UCEA activities and news from member univenities and 
Partnership school districts. 

In addiuon, UCEA regulariy aids in the production and distribution of a wide 
range of books, monographs, special reporu, and other media. 

Instructional Materials 

UCEA is especially concemed with the need to develop insutictional materials 
that will improve administrator preparation programs. A number of 
simulations have been developed for this purpose, including the "Monroe City" 
urban sunulation, developed and demonstrated in various p2iu of the U.S. and 
Canada by more than 180 professon from 40 univenities. The most recent 
UCEA training tools is the Adams Simulation, which contains five 
simulations of administrat*.^ positions in a suburban school disuict. 
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